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Qal ‘at Ras el-‘Ain, the Site of Aphek-Pegae-Antipatris 


THE PROSPECTED OPENING OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGDAD 


Long laid purposes of the Corporation appear to be on the eve of 
consummation. Part of Dr. Clay’s duty as Annual Professor for the year 
will be formally to open and put in operation the School at Bagdad. 

Dr. Clay sailed for England on July 7. He was last heard from from 
France, under date of September 7, when he was starting for the Orient. 
He has assembled a considerable party for the enterprise. With him will 
be associated Director Hewett, of the School at Santa Fé, who has 
achieved distinguished success as head of that flourishing School of 
the American Institute of Archaeology; Mrs. Hewett also accompanies 
him. Mr. Edward T. Newell, the notable numismatist and President of 
the American Numismatic Society, is another member of the party, which 
will also include Mr. Carroll, the Fellow, and Mr. Childs, both students 
at Yale. 

The party will assemble at Jerusalem early in October. Thence they 
expect to make their way to Bagdad in November, if possible overland 
through the Syrian desert by motor cars. Arrived at Bagdad, Dr. Clay 
and his associates will formally open the School with a series of lectures, 
to which not only the British and other foreign residents will be invited, 
but also all who may be interested among the Arabs. We understand that 
Dr. Clay’s plans have been heartily approved in London, and he goes with 
expectation of the fullest codéperation from the Arab Government of Irak 
and the resident British officials. 'The American Consul at Bagdad, the 
Hon. T. R. Owens, has long been interested in the plans for the School. 
It is expected that the School will be housed in the American Consulate. 

This initiation of the enterprise will be continued, according to our 
plans, by the annual sojourn at Bagdad of a Professor connected with the 
Schools and accompanying students. Ultimately scholars will, we hope, 
be at work there for several months each year. 

The actual physical ‘‘plant” of the School has been started by the 
shipment, early in September, of over 300 volumes destined for the library 
of the Bagdad School. These are the balance of Dr. Jastrow’s books, 
which were most generously donated by Mrs. Jastrow to the Schools, 
the other larger portion being now in Jerusalem. This will be the first 
settled scientific library in the whole of Mesopotamia, and it is especially 
appropriate that Dr. Jastrow’s name shall be permanently associated with 
this foundation from the beginning. 

~ It will also be recalled that the late distinguished publicist and 
Orientalist, Dr. W. Hayes Ward in his will bequeathed the whole of his 
valuable Orientalistic and archaeological library to a school in Bagdad, 
if such an institution were to be established within ten years after his 
death. It becomes naturally our pious desire to fulfill the wish of that 
great-minded man. 

It is patent that this forward step involves us in increasing financial 
liabilities. We cannot prove the worth of an enterprise until we have 
faith to establish it, and so we cannot doubt that this act of faith and 
courage will raise up a larger number of friends and benefactors. Pro- 
fessor Barton, who is the Director of the School, will be glad to explain 
the plans and purposes of the School to all who may be interested. 
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SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL RESULTS 
OF A TRIP THROUGH PALESTINE 


By Drrector W. F. ALBRIGHT 


It is often thought that there are no longer any discoveries to be made 
above ground in Palestine. So many distinguished scholars have combed 
the country in all directions during the past century that they have surely 
exhausted the possibilities! It is true that Palestine is a little land; it is 
also true that the number of savants and expeditions that have worked 
in it is relatively great. Strange to say, however, there is still work of 
importance to be done in this field, and there are still interesting and 
valuable finds to be made. Small as Palestine is, it is so cut up by hills 
and valleys that one may pass within a stone’s throw of an important 
discovery and never know it. Then a very large proportion of the work 
in Palestine has been restricted to certain areas, while other areas have 
been almost completely neglected. 

Mindful that this favoritism has hampered the program of our knowl- 
edge of ancient Palestine, we have tried to vary our trips, visiting new 
districts each year, so far as this is feasible. The coming of the automobile 
has made this possible without any loss to the student. We have divided 
our trips into several classes, long horseback tours, automobile trips to 
points of general tourist interest which can be reached by the new roads, 
short excursions of a day or two from Jerusalem. It is, therefore, no longer 
necessary to visit Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, Tiberias, etc., on every 
tour, since they may all be visited much more conveniently with a car. 
On our horseback tours, on the other hand, we avoid the automobile roads, 
visiting sections of the country where no automobile can penetrate, owing 
to the wretched state of the native roads, or rather paths. The greater 
part of Palestine, both Cis- and Transjordanic, is inaccessible to cars, so 
it will be many years before the horse becomes superfluous. One may, 
of course, walk, and there are certain advantages in this mode of travel, 
aside from economy, but, as the writer has learned from experience, the 
disadvantages and dangers are still greater. 

Our tour in the spring of 1923 lasted eighteen days, from April 9 to 
April 26. With the writer were five others: Professor Bewer of Union; 
Dean Edwards of the Missouri Bible College; Professor Hawley of the 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Mass.; Messrs. Voigt and 
Cooke, graduate students at Yale and Fellows this year at our School. 
Mr. Voigt had to leave the party after a few days, and Mr. Stiven of the 
British School joined us later and remained until the end of the trip. 
With us we had six horses, and four pack-animals to carry our two tents, 
bedding, and provisions, besides two donkeys for the muleteers. The 
horses were good, and our supply of bedding and food proved satisfactory, 
so the tour was pleasant, besides being most successful from the stand- 
point of results. Without attempting to describe it in detail, we will 
sketch the principal discoveries and observations briefly, reserving a 
more elaborate and technical discussion for another place. 
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Tue Home or JOSHUA 


Our first day took us from Jerusalem to ‘Abbiid, by way of Jifnah 
(ancient Gophna) and Bir ez-Zeit, mentioned by Josephus and the Talmud. 
Since we had covered this part of the country in our shorter excursions, 
we did not diverge from the road much, only stopping to study the ruins 
at Tell en-Nasbeh and Tibneh. Tell en-Nasbeh is now identified by 
many scholars, including the staff of the French, German and British 
Schools of Archaeology, with the ancient Mizpah of Benjamin. Despite 
this formidable array, we feel confident that Nebi Samwil, five miles 
northwest of Jerusalem, is the true site of Mizpah, as pointed out long 
azo by Edward Robinson, the American founder of Palestinian topo- 
graphical science. To the writer Tell en-Nasbeh is Beeroth, one of the 
fortresses of the Hivite (better, Horite, with the LX X) tetrapolis, of which 
Gibeon was the capital. Beeroth and the Beerothites are mentioned 
about a dozen times in the Old Testament, so the town was clearly one of 
some importance. These references prove that Beeroth was situated 
near Ramah and its neighbor, Gittaim, that it lay on the northern boundary 
of Benjamin, that it was a fortified town, and so would have a tell, like 
the other three members of the tetrapolis, and that there were wells of 
ground water in the vicinity. These conditions are only fulfilled by 
Tell en-Nasbeh. The Onomasticon of Eusebius, moreover, located Beeroth 
at a point which can only refer to this site. Since the entire question 
will be treated at great length in the next Annual, we may leave it with 
these remarks. 

About 4:00 p.m. we reached Khirbet Tibneh, identified by Guérin 
with Timnath-serah, the home of Joshua. This combination has been 
generally adopted, for the following reasons. The town goes back to 
the Hellenistic age, when it was the center of an administrative district 
or toparchy, and is often referred to as Thamna in our sources. The 
name Tibneh corresponds in two other cases to an ancient Hebrew Timnah; 
the dissimilation (bn for mn) is very common in Arabic. There is no 
other Tibneh known within the bounds of the ancient Ephraim, although 
the name is common. To our surprise we found that the site is a true 
tell, with a beautiful contour, though the depth of débris is not great. 
The sherds were Late Bronze-Early Iron (of the type characteristic of 
the last third of the second millennium), Israelite, Hellenistic-Roman 
(Samian, biscuit ware, ribbed), and Early Arabic. Owing to the com- 
paratively small deposit of débris, it is improbable that there was a 
Canaanite walled city here, despite the feeble spring (‘Ain Tibneh) two 
or three minutes’ scramble down from the northern edge of the tell. We 
may suppose that the wall belongs to the period of Joshua, when the 
town was one of the foci of the Israelite confederation. Excavations 
here might prove unexpectedly interesting. It may be added that Tim- 
nath-serah is the correct form of the name, Timnath-heres being a corrup- 
tion, contrary to the general view, as the writer will show elsewhere. 

Eusebius identified this Timnah erroneously with Timnah in Judah, 
while mediaeval Jewish and Samaritan tradition combined it with Kefr 
Haris, south of Nablus, so the less said about the supposed tomb of Joshua 
at Tibneh the better. Several modern scholars have identified a Hellen- 
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istic tomb of the same Egyptianizing type (Beni-Hasan) as the tomb of 
the Bené Hezir (first century B. C.), south of Tibneh, on the opposite 
side of a small valley, with the Tomb of Joshua! The tomb was later 
used as a pigeon-house (columbarium), whose niches were considered 
to be receptacles for the lamps of pilgrims to the shrine! It is remarkable 
how the atmosphere of the Holy Places affects some scholars, who see a 
sacred purpose in the most natural and banal relics of antiquity. 


ZEREDAH, JEROBOAM’S HOME 

After spending the night in our tents on the edge of ‘Abbfid, we 
turned northward into the district of the WAdi Deir Ballit. We had 
been following the Roman road from Jerusalem to Antipatris, along 
which St. Paul was taken to be judged by Felix; now we turned to follow 
the road down which the Ark once was carried from Shiloh to Eben-ezer. 
We passed through Beit-rimeh, mentioned in the Talmud, and Deir 
Ghassineh, the home of our friend, Omar el-Barghtthi, the folklorist 


Jiljdlieh and its Tell, Ancient Gilgal of the Nations 


and historian of Arab Palestine. After sipping innumerable cups of 
coffee, we tore ourselves away, of necessity disregarding the Arab code 
of hospitality which prescribed that we should stay over night at least. 
It was too bad that we had no time, since Omar Effendi had written that 
we were coming that way, and they, had made preparations for our enter- 
tainment. It is the writer’s intention to spend some time here soon, in 
order to study the numerous remains of antiquity, hitherto disregarded, 
even by the Survey. The shortcomings. of that admirable work were 
vividly called to our mind that morning,‘ as we examined the extensive 
ruins of Khirbet Balatah, with sherds of the Israelite and Early Arabic 
Ages. The khirbeh is located on a spur projecting into the Wadi Deir 
Ballit, which bends around it. At its foot is ‘Ain Serédah, identical 
in name with Seredah (Zeredah), the home of Jevchouss 3 and his resi- 
dence according to the reading of some Greek manuscripts. It is frequently 
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the case that the name of an ancient town is preserved in that of its spring, 
while the site receives, as in this case, a new Arabic appellation (‘Ruin of 
the Pavement’’). The identification has never been made hitherto, simply 
because the Survey spells the name of the spring as ‘Ain Sarina, naturally 
an auditory mistake on the part of the surveyors. In order to be sure 
of the name, I asked a number of peasants, and all pronounced it in the 
same way, though one said that the English soldiers who held the line of 
the WAdi Deir Ballit during the war told them that Sarina, not Serédah, 
was correct, because it was written on the map! 

Hitherto Zeredah has been identified with Zarethan (written Zeredah 
in Chronicles) in the Jordan Valley, despite the fact that it is expressly 
located in Ephraim, while Zarethan was in Manasseh. Our site is in the 
heart of Western Ephraim, and was an important Israelite town, hitherto 
unidentified. The combination is thus highly probable, and, since Tirzah, 
where Jeroboam fixed his capital, lay in this neighborhood, as we hope 
to show in another place, may be considered certain. Little by little 
the great blank space on our maps of Biblical Palestine—Western Samaria 
—is being filled. As we have repeatedly insisted, Palestinian topography 
is anything but a dead science—on the contrary, ‘it has a most promising 
future. 

A PuiuistineE Miuitary 


The night of April 10 we spent near Mejdel, also called, to distinguish 
it from the Mejdel on the Philistine plain, Mejdel YAba (a name already 
used in the Middle Ages) and Mejdel Sadiq (after a famous sheikh who 
flourished at the beginning of the nineteenth century). The next morn- 
ing we rode out to Ras el-‘Ain, at the source of the ‘Aujah river, to study 
the interesting tell there. The abundance of scattered sherds of the 
Roman age bore witness to the fact that Antipatris, built by Herod the 
Great in honor of his father Antipater, lay here, a fact otherwise estab- 
lished by the description of Josephus and the exact distances given in 
the Roman itineraries. Professor Alt, the late Director of the German 
School, has happily located the Hellenistic town of Pegae here. Pegae 
is mentioned by Josephus and the newly discovered Zenon Papyri, which 
are casting such a flood of light on the Palestine of the third century B. C. 
Hellenistic sherds proved to us that there had been a town here in this 
age, and thus brought confirmation to Alt’s theory. But the débris of 
Pegae and Antipatris together was not nearly enough to account for the 
respectable height of our tell, so there must have been an important town 
here long before the Greek period. On the western scarp of the tell, 
below the foundations of the mediaeval Arabic castle (Qal‘at Ras el-‘Ain), 
and just above the source of the river, we found an exposed stratum of 
older débris, from which came sherds of the Middle Bronze, Late Bronze, 
and Early Iron, especially the latter. I also found a jar-sealing with 
the impression ‘of a very interesting seal, bearing a pseudo-Egyptian 
representation of the type familiar in Early Iron Age seals from Palestine. 

Fortunately, there can be no doubt as to the identification of the 
site; it is Aphek, the Philistine base of operations in their campaigns 
against Israel. This suggestion we owe to Alt, though it had been made 
previously by others. Alt, however, furnishes weighty arguments in 
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its support, and the archaeological evidence gathered by the writer is 
decisive. Aphek (in Sharon, Jos. 12: 18 in the LXX) was admirably 
adapted to serve as the Philistine base. There was a fortified town, 
with endless supply of water, situated at precisely the right point for 
commencing operations against Northern Israel—which was the focus 
of hostility to the Philistines, since Judah was subject to the latter, as 
we learn from the Book of Judges and archaeological indications. The 
Israelites occupied Eben-ezer, which must be Mejdel, since this is the only 
strong position on the edge of the hill country facing Ras el- ‘Ain from 
the east. For the same reason, Mejdel must be the Migdal Aphek (Greek 
Pyrgos Aphekou) from which the Jews opposed the march of Cestius 
inland from Antipatris during the Revolt. In this case the name furnishes 
confirmation, though tactical reasons alone preclude any other possibility. 
The migdal (‘tower’) received the appellation ‘‘of Aphek’” because the 
latter was the nearest town; there are many excellent parallels to this 
practice. 

The history of Aphek is thus rather complicated. The evidence of 
potsherds carries its history back into the Middle Bronze Age (Middle 
Bronze glazed ware, comb-faced ware). During the fifteenth century 
B. C. it continued to exist, being mentioned in the great Tuthmosis list 
between Ono and Socoh (Shuweikeh, as happily proved by It). In the 
early Philistine period it was a flourishing town, as shown by the biblical 
references and the archaeoldgical finds. Later it seems to have declined, 
until the Greek period, when Aphek received a Greek name, Pegae, “the 
Springs,” alluding to the innumerable sources from which the ‘Aujah 
springs. The similarity in name may have been another motive for this 
appellation, just as the Macedonian colonists in Transjordania called 
Pahel Pella after their own European city. This process may be observed 
repeatedly today in the Jewish method of renaming old Arabic villages 
to suit fancied Hebrew analogies. Herod the Great next rebuilt the 
town, naming it after his father. While Antipatris never attained great 
importance, it continued to exist until the Arabic period, when it was 
abandoned. In the old Arabic sources we find the name perpetuated 
in that of the river, then called, by a peculiar type of popular etymology, 
Nahr Abi Futrus, “River of the Father of Peter” (Butrus). 


Tue NATIONS OF GILGAL 


The ‘Aujah has the greatest volume of water found in any stream 
of Western Palestine. The possibilities in the way of irrigation are only 
beginning to be realized in modern times, though they seem to have 
been appreciated by the Romans. Surely the banks of this beautiful 
stream were occupied in much earlier times! And so they were. About 
three miles northwest of Ras el-‘Ain is a beautiful tell formerly called 
Tell Makhmar (Survey), but now known only as Tell Hasan es-Salih, from 
a former owner, or Tell Bayydret el-Yehtid, from a well recently put in 
by the present Jewish owner. The old names are disappearing rapidly 
in the districts occupied by Jewish colonists; there can be no doubt that 
many names still extant two generations ago have now perished beyond 
the possibility of recall, including some overlooked by previous students. 
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While the tell in question is not large, it possesses an unusually fine shape. 
On. it we gathered (May 12) many characteristic specimens of Early Iron 
Age pottery, with practically nothing of a later date, showing that the 
ancient town was abandoned before the Greek period. 

A study of the ‘Aujah district and its tells inevitably raises the ques- 
tion: Who occupied this rich district during the first phase of the Iron 
Age (Early Palestinian, B. C. 1200-900), when it enjoyed its greatest 
prosperity, to judge from the ancient remains? Between the Philistine 
pentapolis and the “Coasts of Dor’ (see below), or to be more exact, 
between the Nahr Rubin and the Nahr Mefjir (south of Caesarea), lies 
the fertile basin of the ‘Aujah, called by the Hebrews the Plain of Sharon. 
To this hinterland belonged the two ports of Joppa and Apollonia-Arsiif, 
whose pre-Hellenic name is still unknown, though it evidently contained 
the name of the god Reshef or Rashshaf, identified by the Greeks with 
Apollo. While we know that there was a Cretan colony south of Gaza, 
that the district between Gaza and Jamnia belonged to the Pelasht, or 
Philistines, coming from the Pelasgian center in Thessaly (as shown by 
the identity of the Thessalian and Philistine of the eleventh century B. C., 
just pointed out by Phythian-Adams), and that the district of Dor belonged 
to the Sicilians (see below), there has been no indication regarding the 
population of the ‘Aujah district in the Early Palestinian period. Yet 
it was too rich to have been neglected by the Sea Peoples when they 
settled on the Palestinian coast. While we cannot decide the question 
definitely as yet, there is a plausible solution, hitherto unnoticed. 

About four miles north of RAs el- ‘Ain there is a fine tell whose western 
slopes are now occupied by the village of Jiljilieh. Eusebius identified 
it, under the Greek form Galgulis, with the Gilgal of Jos. 12:23, where it 
occurs in a list of Palestinian royal cities taken by Joshua. There can be 
no doubt that Eusebius was right, since the name is mentioned between 
Dor and Tirzah, in a list arranged geographically. On the tell, examined 
April 11, we found exceptionally fine specimens of Early Iron Age pottery, 
including its first phase as well as its second. The top of the tell was 
apparently abandoned before the middle of the first millennium B. C. 
Now, Joshua is said in our passage to have conquered the ‘‘king’’ of the 
nations of Gilgal (géyé Gilgal). Since Géyim is a term applied in our oldest 
sources to migrating hordes as such, referring not only to the Umman 
Manda of the Mesopotamians, as in the case of Tidal king of Nations, 
but also to the migrating Sea Peoples, as in ‘‘Harosheth of the Nations,” 
we are quite justified in giving it this interpretation here. It may then 
be that the basin of the ‘Aujah was occupied about 1200 B. C. or a little 
earlier by a branch of the same people to which Sisera and his horde 
belonged. If this was the case, we may safely assume that the Philistines 
and Sicilians avoided the ‘Aujah region because it was already held by 
a related folk. For the same reason the Philistines did not push their 
settlements south of Gaza. With their developing power they naturally 
extended their hegemony over the entire coastal plain, so the Israelites 
applied the name ‘Philistine’ to include all these strange peoples of the 
sea. We may then divide the coastal plain into five districts according 
to the controlling racial element at- the opening of the Iron Age: Nahal 
Misrayim (WaAdi el-‘Arish) to Gerar (Tell Jemmeh) with Cretans (Caph- 
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torim); Gaza to the Nahr Rubin with Philistines (Pelasgians); basin 
of the Nahr ‘Aujah with Géyim; region of Dor north of the Nahr Mefijir 
with Silicians; Plain of Accho with Géyim. 


Tue Coasts oF Dor 


After leaving Jiljdlieh we pushed on to Kakiin, where we spent the 
night in a level meadow below the village. The next day (April 12) we 
devoted to visiting Caesarea and Dor. From Kakiin we rode to the 
Jewish colony of Khudeirah, through which we passed on our way to the 
mouth of the Nahr Mefjir. After fording the stream we rode along the 
beach to Caesarea, from which, however, we have nothing new to report. 
It is to be hoped that the remains of Roman Caesarea can be scientifically 
examined soon, since the work of destruction is slowly proceeding. For- 
tunately, the sand dunes are effectively preserving important sections 
of the Roman city from total demolition. On the sea front, in the middle 


Tell el-Asdwir, Ancient Yaham 


of the old city, there is a fine tell, which doubtless marks the site of the 
Greek Stratonos Pyrgos, an ancient Migdal named after a Sidonian king, 
it would appear. 

Following the beach in the early afternoon, we came to Tantirah, 
just north of which is the beautiful tell which conceals from gaze the 
remains of ancient Dor. An eager search for potsherds revealed nothing 
but Hellenistic and Roman-Byzantine specimens, until a scramble down 
into a little gully brought an exposed scarp to light, and I filled my pockets 
with fine sherds of the Early Iron Age. Since these sherds belong to the 
first phase of the Iron Age, or the transition from Bronze to Iron, they 
carry us back into the days of the Sicilian colonists, the Chi-ke-r or T'si-kel 
of the Egyptian inscriptions, which place them at Dor about 1120 B. C., 
according to the so-called Report of Wen-Amon. 

The Old Testament refers in connection with Dor to the district 
of Dor, in which the town lay. The term nafath Dér is often explained 
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as “Heights of Dor,” but it really means ‘Coast of Dor,” as will be shown 
elsewhere. Solomon erected the ‘Coast of Dor” into a special admin- 
istrative district, a fact which shows that this region had passed from 
Philistine into Israelite hands. Soon afterwards, though exactly when 
is unknown, Dor came into Phoenician possession, and from that time 
on was considered as a Phoenician city. 

The British School of Archaeology is about to continue its series 
of sections in the tells of the coastal plain by investigating the archaeo- 
logical history of Dor. Hitherto the town has not been found in any 
historical record older than the twelfth century; the proposed section 
should, if well chosen, enlighten us as to the earlier history of the town— 
if there was such a history. 


Some ANcIENT Mounps 


The night of April 12 we spent in Zammarin, one of the largest Jewish 
colonies in Palestine, though hardly one of the most flourishing. The 
following day we rode down to the mouth of the Wadi ‘Ara, where it 
emerges into the coastal plain. The hinterland of Dor is rich in arable 
lands of considerable extent. To the west and south of Zammarin the 
fertile plain stretches for miles until interrupted by a low ridge of barren 
hills which effectively conceals it from Dor. It is quite certain that this 
rich country belonged to Dor in the days of its prosperity. 

Just outside the entrance to the Wadi ‘Ara i is the interesting mound 
called Tell el-Asdwir, ““Mound of Bracelets,’ perhaps so called ‘from its 
perfectly round form, which is very noticeable when seen from the hills 
above. - A prolonged search for pottery on the tell produced only sherds 
of the Bronze Age, showing clearly that the site was abandoned at the 
end of this age, or very early in the next. Professor Alt has made it 
certain that Tell el-Asdwir was the site of the ancient Yaham, mentioned 
frequently in the texts of Tuthmosis III, who stopped there before entering 
the Wadi ‘Ara on his way to attack Megiddo. Our sherds furnish additional 
support of this view, though the topographical indications of the Egyptian 
annals are in this case so exact as to render corroboration rather superfluous. 
The fact that Yaham was destroyed at the beginning of the Iron Age or 
shortly before suggests that it may have fallen into the hands of the 
marauding hordes of the Sea Peoples, when they invaded the coastal 
plain. We may possibly suppose that it was captured by the Sicilians, 
who did not feel themselves strong enough to rebuild a town so far from 
their base at Dor, and subject to constant Hebrew raids from the hills 
which overlooked the town from the east. 

Entering the valley we followed the pass towards the north, and 
soon reached Tell ‘Ara, with the modern village of ‘Ara:at its foot. Hellen- 
istic and Roman sherds reminded us that Josephus calls the town Aros, 
while an examination of the slopes of the tell produced some fine sherds 
of the Late Bronze and Early Iron periods, testifying to a Bronze Age 
settlement, which continued during the Israelite period. This Bronze 
Age settlement is called ‘Arén (for the linguistic change cf. Kesalén and 

Kesla, etc.) in the Egyptian texts of Tuthmosis III, as pointed out by 
Alt. Here again the Egyptian account is so detailed that the identifica- 
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tion would be certain, even without the archaeological confirmation— 


which is, none the less, welcome. 
Passing by most of the numerous tells which we examined on April 


14 (cf. Bulletin No. 4), we may mention especially Tell ‘Amr and Tell 
Harbaj, in which sections were cut by the British School in the summer 
of 1922. We feel that Tell ‘Amr is the site of Harosheth of the Nations, 
while Harbaj may be Hannathon. Garstang and Phythian-Adams are 
inclined to regard Harbaj as Harosheth, and are planning to excavate the 
site in part during the summer of 1923. In view of the impending work 
at the site it is well to suspend judgment regarding the identification. 
After spending the night of April 14 at the Christian village of Shefa 
‘Amr we rode eastward toward the Merj el-Butt6f, called in the Talmud 
the Big ‘ath Beth Netéfah, from which the modern name has been con- 
tracted, and by Josephus the Plain of Asochis. First we visited the 
imposing mound ,Tell el-Bedeiwiyeh, ‘“Mound of the Little Bedu Woman,” 
supposed by all scholars to be the site of ancient Asochis, the Shihin or 
Shéhin of the Talmud, as proved by Rabbi Klein, the great authority 
on Talmudic topography. In spite of the clear evidence of Josephus and 
the Talmud, however, the identification of Tell el-Bedeiwiyeh with Asochis 
is not correct, as shown by the irrefragable testimony of the potsherds. 
Last summer the members of the British School visited the site, and found 
that it was a Bronze Age settlement. This result was amply confirmed 
by our visit, in the course of which we gathered a large number of speci- 
mens from the Middle and Late Bronze, as well as the Early Iron, to say 
nothing of the Early Arabic. Hellenistic and Roman sherds were missing, 
however, so the Asochis or Sh6hin of that period must have lain some- 
where on the plain below the tell. While we were not able to find the 
true site on this visit, we hope to be more successful later. Asochis was, 
at all events, the heir of the older tell, which presumably bore the same 
name. ‘There is reason to believe that the later name is a contraction 
of the Shashkhimi of the Amarna Tablets, but this identification opens 
up a series of difficult problems, which will be treated in a more suitable 


place. 


Leaving Tell el-Bedeiwiyeh, we made our way to Khirbet Qana, 


unquestionably Cana of Galilee, long erroneously identified with Kefr 
Kenna near Nazareth. The correct identification was still known to 
the Crusaders, but after their time it was forgotten. On the summit, 
above the ruins of the Arab village of the Middle Ages, we found numerous 
cisterns and tombs, while Hellenistic and Roman sherds were strewed 


everywhere. 


The archaeological indications support the material to 


be drawn from Josephus and other sources, and make it quite certain 
that Khirbet Qéna is the true site. It enjoys the distinction, at all events, 
of being almost the only sacred site which is now entirely deserted, without 


even a chapel to mark the hallowed spot where the Master trod. 


From TABOR TO THE JORDAN 


The night of April 15 we spent in Nazareth at the Franciscan Hospice. 
The next morning we devoted to making purchases and writing letters. 
Having replenished our stock of canned goods and rested a little, we 
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started in the afternoon for Tabor, reaching the Latin hospice on its 
summit three hours later, shortly before sunset. We rose early the next 
morning, much refreshed by two nights in real beds, and examined the 
remains of the Byzantine church, over which a magnificent building is 
now being erected by the Custodia of the Holy Sites. It will be remem- 
bered that Mount Tabor is the traditional site of the Transfiguration, and 
is accordingly the goal of countless pilgrimages. Riding down Tabor 
an hour later, we enjoyed a splendid view of the Plain of Esdraelon, which 
stretched for miles at our feet. We finally reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, and set out across the plain in the direction of Nebi Dahi, the so- 
called Little Hermon. 

After visiting Nain, which unquestionably is very ancient, but could 
not have been anything more than an unimportant hamlet, we went on 
to Endor. Endor does not appear to have been a fortified town, since 
there is no sign of a true tell, though the depth of débris is considerable. 
A burnished potsherd picked up on a rubbish heap carries us back to the 
début of the lron Age, when Endor was, according to the Book of Joshua, 
a Manassite town in the territory assigned to Issachar. While the rest 
of the party looked for the grotto which tradition connects with the witch 
of Endor, the writer hastened to pay a visit to Tell ‘Ajjdl, a small extinct 
crater a mile to the southwest. This tell proved to be in part artificial, 
but the potsherds examined were too crude and badly worn to allow of 
more than a rough ascription to some part of the second millennium B. C. 
Apparently the settlement here is older than that at Endor itself. 

After leaving Endor, with its necromantic memories, we came to the 
Wadi esh-Sherrar, where, at the junction of two valleys, lies the striking 
mound of Tell el-Muqarqash. The name is Arabic, but the potsherds 
which are strewn over the top are Early Iron Age, though the height of 
the mound points to a much greater age. The country around is agri- 
culturally rich, and the location is admirable from the standpoint of 
defensibility and ready access to water. With our present knowledge 
it is impossible to. make a certain identification, but the writer would 
suggest that it is the site of Beth-shemesh, a Canaanite town which resisted 
the Israelites successfully, on the border between Issachar and Naphtali, 
between Tabor and the Jordan. In favor of this identification is the general 
location, as well as the order of names in the Tuthmosis list, which calls 
Beth-shemesh Shemesh-y-t-m, and places it before Anaherath (en-Na‘trah 
for *Enahurah or the like), and ‘pl (‘Afdleh). 

Five miles northeast of Tell el-Mugarqash, near the Jewish colony 
of Yemma, is another site which has been identified with Beth-shemesh, 
Khirbet Shemsin. A recent visit there showed that, while the potsherds 
were unquestionably Late Bronze, the site was that of a Canaanite village, 
which never was fortified, and never could have been fortified, because 
of the indefensible position. Investigation of the nearest hills showed 
that there were no Canaanite remains on them, and we cannot, therefore, 
combine Khirbet Shemsin with the Canaanite “fenced city” of Bethshemesh. 


A New CaNaanitTe City 


_At the southwestern corner of the Sea of Galilee is a kind of narrow 
peninsula running lengthwise of the lake for half a mile. The peninsula 
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is formed by the lake and the mouth of the Jordan, with a bayou of the 
latter which projects northwestward on the land side, connecting with a 
dry moat (as it appears) which prevents direct access to it from the 
northwest. The peninsula is covered with a regular, though compara- 
tively low mound which gives it the appearance of a little plateau. A 
cursory examination made it obvious long ago that there was an important 
city at Khirbet el-Kerak (Mound of the Fortress), as the site is called, 
and for more than a generation most scholars identified it with the town 
of Tarichaea, which played so prominent a réle in the Jewish revolt 
described so vividly in the pages of Josephus. Now it has become certain 
that Tarichaea is to be identified with Mejdel north of Tiberias, the 
Magdala of the New Testament, and the Migdal Nundya of the Talmud, 
so this old identification must be given up. On the other hand, it has 
recently been shown by Dalman, followed by the writer and Mr. Sukenik 
(with fresh material of importance) that the Hellenistic Philoteria, built 


Tell ‘Arah, Ancient ‘Ar6n-Aros 


or renamed by Ptolemy Philadelphus in honor of his sister, is to be located 
here. The native Aramaean and Jewish population continued, however, 
to call the town by its old pagan name Beth-yerah, ‘the House of the 
Moon,” which is the only name employed by the Talmud. 

Since the writer had visited the site last an automobile road, leading 
from Semakh to Tiberias, had been cut through the site, making it possible 
to examine the lower strata as well as the surface. The latter is strewn 
with sherds of the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine Ages, in strict agree- 
ment with what we know of the latter history of the site from our literary 
sources. Below this stratum, however, we found on our visit, April 19, 
a thick deposit of exclusively Middle Canaanite sherds, extending from 
the first, transitional phase of that period, about 2000 B. C., to the seven- 
teenth century, when this ceramic culture reached its climax, under Hyksos 
influence or domination. Between 1600 and 300 B. C. there was no deposit, 
not a single sherd to mark occupation of the site, though it is quite possible 
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that there was an insignificant hamlet somewhere on the tell during part 
of this long period. This naturally explains why Beth-yerah is nowhere 
mentioned in our Egyptian and Biblical sources; it lay in ruins during the 
whole of the New Empire and the Israelite period of domination. The 
name is very ancient; there was a town with the same name near Byblos, 
as recorded in the Amarna Tablets. 

While it is interesting to know that the town is so ancient, it is more 
iraportant to note that the pottery found is unusually fine, unequalled 
by any other deposits yet found from the Middle Bronze Age of Palestine. 
Not only are there individual pieces, in the best technique of the period, but 
there is an astonishingly high proportion of such pieces. At some points 
along the cut we found hardly a sherd which was not glazed or burnished 
beautifully. In view of the size of the tell and its evident wealth, we must 
suppose that Beth-yerah was one of the most important cities of Canaan 
in the age of the Patriarchs, when the Amorite civilization was commencing 
to decline. How it was destroyed we cannot say—perhaps by one of the 
first waves of Hebrew invaders which swept across Jordan, long before 
the entrance of Israel proper. After the fall of Beth-yerah, its place was 
taken by Chinnereth, mentioned in the Tuthmosis list and the Book of 
Joshua. The sequence of names in both lists proves that Chinnereth is 
the modern Tell el-‘Oreimeh, southwest of Capernaum on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. The trial excavations of Karge, shortly before the 
war, showed that the site was occupied during the Late Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages, thus confirming the literary evidence. The town gave the 
Israelites a new name for the lake—Chinnereth, which has nothing to 


do with the supposed harp-like shape of the Sea, as used to be thought. 

On the 20th of April we crossed the Jordan—but this is another 
story, reserved for another occasion, sinc? we have already exceeded our . 
spave linit. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Trustees was held in the Old Colony Club in New 
York, June 21, 1923; present: Messrs. Bacon, Barton, Clay, Jackson, 
Montgomery, Newell, Schoff, Torrey. 

The principal business was consideration and approval of Dr. Clay’s 
plans for his term abroad as Annual Professor at Jerusalem and Bagdad. 
Messrs. Newell and Schoff (in case the latter were to join the party) 
and Director Hewett of the American School at Santa Fé, were appointed 
Honorary Lecturers. The plans for the Bagdad School have been noted 
above. Dr. Clay was particularly commissioned to push forward the 
building enterprise at Jerusalem and to perfect the plans in conjunction 
with Director Albright and the Lecturers and in coéperation with Dean 
Meeks, the consulting architect, and Mr. Ehmann, the local consulting 
architect. 

Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Curator of the American Institute of Arch- 
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aeology, Director of the Washington Society, and Editor of ArT AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, was unanimously elected a Trustee. He has since accepted 
the election. 

Announcement was made that the State Department had issued 
instructions indicating the formal recognition of the School in Jerusalem 
as an academic institution under Government protection. The Secretary 
was instructed to express the thanks of the Trustees to the Hon. W. J. 
Carr, Consul Southard and Professor Carroll for their kind interest and 
activities in the School’s behalf. 

A device for the Seal of the Corporation was presented by Mr. Newell; 
it was approved and ordered to be executed. It consists of the Egyptian 
ankh enclosing an eight-pointed star. 

It was announced that Mr. W. D. Carroll, of Yale, had been awarded 
the Thayer Fellowship at Jerusalem. 

Brown University was added to the list of C ‘orporate Members. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ANNUAL, VOL. II-III 


The ANNUAL of the Schools, Vol. II-III, has appeared, published by 
the Yale University Press. Its price is 55.00. A list of its contents 
appeared in the last Buttetin. Professor Bacon is editing the next 
volume of the ANNuAL, which will contain Director Albright’s report.on 
his excavations at Tell el-Ful and topographical papers by two of his 
students. 
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